The schedule on which these excess materials become available and therefore require intermediate storage will be determined by the rate at which weapons are retired and dismantled. A considerable amount of excess fissile material already exists-amounting to tens of tons of plutonium— from previously dis-rnamled weapons and other sources within each side's weapons complex. For example, more than 5,000 plutonium "pits"— plutonium weapons components—from dismantled weapons were already stored at the Pantex plant in
, Texas, as of late 1993.8
Dismantlement of weapons already retired is continuing on both sides, in trie United States at a rate of somewhat less than 2,000 weapons per year, and in Russia at an unknown but reportedly comparable rate. Dismantlement issues are discussed in detail in Chapter 4.
On both sides, the planned withdrawals of tactical weapons based abroad are now complete,4 and thousands of weapons are available to be dismantled as fast as the dismantlement facilities can process them. Both sides have also retired a significant number of strategic weapons, although the START I and START II treaties are not yet in force. The schedule for further retirements of strategic weapons, however, is more complex (see Figure 2-1).
START I calls for three phases of reductions over seven years (starting from the treaty's entry into force, which now will not occur before early 1994 at t>est). whereas START II calls for two phases, the first over START'S seven-year span and the second to be completed by 2003. If the two sides reduced no faster than legally required by START I and START II, the bulk of the strategic reductions required under these treaties would come just after the turn of the century, to meet START II limits.10
If START I entered into force in early 1994, its second phase of reductions would end in early 1999. By that time, each side would have been required to reduce its forces to 7,950 total "accountable" deployed warheads, of which
" Until !9S9, when the Rocky Hats plant closed, pits were shipped there to be fashioned into pits for new weapons. Since these shipments were stopped, more than 4,000 weapons have been dismantled. See U.S. Depsartrnent of Energy, Albuquerque Operations Amarillo Area Office, "Environmental Assessment for Interim Storage of Plutonium Oamponents at Pantex," Predecisional Draft, December 1992, p. 2-2. For specific figures on dissnantlemott since 1989. see Chapter 4; and U.S. Congress, House Appropriations Subcommittee on Energy and Water Development, Energy and Water Development Appropriations for 1994, Part 6, p. 1308.
4 By mid-1992, the United Stales had met its commitment to withdraw ground-launched and sea-launched tactical weapons to the United States. Russia has also apparently succeeded in withdrawing the former Soviet tuctioal warheads to its territory on schedule: On May 6,1992, the Russian government officially announced that all tactical nuclear weapons had been removed to Russia from Ukraine, the last non-Russian state in which they •were deployed, and on February 3,1993, the Russian Ministry of Defense reported that all former Soviet tactical nuclear weapons from ships and submarines had been withdrawn to Russia. Despite many rumors of "loose ruilcesr there appears to be no serious basis for questioning these Russian announcements.
1 Although START 11 requires that reductions be "sustained throughout the reductions period " there are no asmual requirements except in the case of the SS-18. The U.S. State Department's analysis of the accord errsphaazes that the tem-susamed" does not imply "straight-line" reduction rates, and that this is not a "specific legal obligation to reduce at a given rate." See U.S. Senate, Treaty with the Russian Federation on Further